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Educational research is replete with studies on beginning 
reading. However, very few of these reports consider longitudinal 
studies involving kindergarten reading. The concept of early read- 
ing is relatively nev/ in terms of American educational philosophy. 
Three longitudinal studies, the Durkin studies (1966) and the 
Denver study (McKee, 1966) both conclude that the children who 
start ahead (at the kindergarten or prekindergarten level) stay 
ahead, that the age at which reading instruction commences is a 
significant factor in future achievement. 

While these concepts slowly are being accepted in the United 
States, they are established and practiced pedagogical principles 
of Hussia and Israel, Of all the countries in the world the early 
educational systems of Russia and Israel excel. Educators in both 
Russia and Israel know that young minds can be stimulated and 
developed, 

Israel has a highly organized preschool program. To help solve 
the problem of the Oriental immigrants, whose large majority are 
culturally disadvantaged, free nursery/ schools have been organized 
that introduce the four year old Oriental to reading. This has 
resulted in greatly lessening the gap between the Israeli privileged 
and underprivileged groups, 

Russia also introduces reading on the preschool level. If a 
parent should choose not to send his child to preschool the parent 
is supplied with the necessary information and books to teach the 
child to read before he enters first grade. 







II. OBJECTIVE OF THE TRENTON STATE 
KINDERGARTEN STUDY 
OF THE 

CATEGORICAL SOUND SYSTEM (CSS) 

The objective of the Trenton State Kindergarten Study 
was to determine the effectiveness of the Categorical Sound 
System, a highly structured linguistic based readiness and 
beginning reading program, on kindergarten children from 
underprivileged and privileged populations. 






III. DESCRIPTION OF THE CATEGORICAL SOUND MATERIALS 

The CSS (Crane, 1968) is a simplified and accelerated readiness 
.and beginning reading program. The materials take the child from 
reading readiness to the 2,7 grade level (1526 words). The child 
with a mental age of four has the intellectual capabilities of 
developing basic prereading and early reading skills v/ith the 
Categorical Sound materials. 

The CSS has been designed to bring out the best in every child. 

The faster learner is able to move ahead and continually be challenged. 
The slo^ver learner is able to have success at his level of capabili- 
ty, The bright child is able to learn at an earlier age and at an 
accelerated pace. The slow child develops an improved self-image 
through a feeling of success. 

Success, the key to achievement, is built into the CSS materials. 
Learning proceeds from simple to complex in many easy but rapid 
steps. The pupils establish the habit of T^orking out nev/ words 
for themselves through easy self-discovery techniques presented 
in the practice books. Early independence is developed with the 
problem of word recognition reduced to a minimum. 

The CSS materials start with a reading readiness program of 
eleven puzzles and a record that helps develop spacial orientation 
and visual and auditory discrimination. The puzzle program is 
followed by a series of books -A through J, Each level consists of 
a practice book and a reader. The practice books and readers are 
self-pacing and promote learning through self-discovery. If the 
program is paced so that three practiced book pages are completed 
each day and the child reads in the parallel reader, the program 
will be completed in one school year*s time, 
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The art work in the texts represents the child *-s primitive 
concept of art, which provides a background for child identifi- 
cation and motivation. The "me." the main character in the 
stories, represents the concept of the universal child* Any 
child from any ethnic or socioeconomic background can identify 
himself with the '*me," for this is the way a young child drav/s 
himself. The adventures of the "me” are the sometimes real and 
the sometimes imaginary adventures that any child any place in 
the world can have. 



IV. DESIGN 



Four hundred and five kindergarten pupils participated 
in the study. The distribution of the student population 
is presented in table I. 



TABLE I 

Distribution of the kindergarten pupils 
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The selected populations included ein underprivileged and 
a privileged group. The privileged population v/as subdivided 
into private and public segments. The public segment was further 
subdivided into suburban and semirural groups. 

The follovn.ng schools and school systems provided the kinder- 
garten children: 

Trenton, Nev; Jersey Public Schools - underprivileged 
center city population (experimental and control 
groups) 

Nev/town Friends School, Newtov/n, Pennsylvania - 

privileged private school t experimental group) 

Buckingham Friends School, Buckingham, Pennsylvania - 
privileged private school (control group) 

Lawrence Tovmship Public School, Lawrenceville, Nev/ 

Jersey - privileged suburban population (experi- 
mental and control groups) 

East Windsor Public Schools, Hightstov/n, New Jersey - 
privileged semirural population (experimental 
and control groups) 

The experimental groups of each population used the CSS 
materials and the control groups continued with their routine 
kindergarten activities. Only one segment of the control popula- 
tion, the privileged private school population, considered the 
formal introduction of basic reading skills as routine. This 
control reading program consisted of systematic phonics and word 
picture association. 

Both treatment groups v/ere administered a battery of pretests 
(Appendix A) early in the school year. Every child in the study 
received the Lorge-Thorndike IQ Test, Selected groups were adminis- 
tered the Frostig Developmental Test of Visual Perception and the 
Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test, 
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Posttests (Appendix A) consisted of Steadiness analyses - 
the Murphy-Durrell Reading Readiness Analysis for the under- 
privileged population and the Gates MacGinitie Readiness Skills 
Test for a random sample of the privileged population, the Lorge- 
Thorndike IQ Test for the total underprivileged population and for 
a random sample of the privileged population, Frostig and Wepman 
retests for those students who received such tests ?n the fall. 

In order to eliminate the frustrations of a child taking a 
standardized test that he could not possibly succeed in doing with 
any level of proficiency, the children v/er-e given a reading check 
designed for the study (Appendix B) to identify those children who 
may have entered kindergarten as readers. A child who was able to 
identify five of the easy words on the reading check was given the 
Gates MacGinitie Reading Test, There v/ere only two readers from 
the experimental group (1,6 and 1,8 vocabulary level) and one 
reader from the control group (3.5 vocabulary level). The children 
identified as early readers v/ere all from the privileged public 
school population. 

The tests were administered by a small group of eight trained 
testers. Since Frostig and Wepman tests have scores that could be 
effected by the style of presentation and the arbitrary opinion of 
the scorer, these tests were administered and scored by a team of 
two testers, 

Wepman, in his test manual, establishes a criteria for valid 
auQitory tests. All Wepman tests that did not meet these criteria 
were eliminated from the study. The pretest scores of those 
children who did not .remain in the school system also were elimin- 
ated from the study. Wo posttests v;ere administered to students 
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who were absent for the pretests* 



One of the variables to be considered is teacher effective- 
ness, since it is obvious that the more effective the teaching 
skills the more effective the learning process. In May a teacher's 
rating scale (Appendix C) was given to the supervisory staff of 
the participating school systems requesting that two qualified 
persons independently and anonymously, if so desired, rate the 
participating teachers in experimental and control groups. As 
seen in table II, the rating showed high intro-rater reliability 
and experimental and control group compatibility. 

TABLE II 

Teacher's Eating Scale 



Comparison of the data on the Teacher Rating Scale for the teachers 
in the experimental and control classes. 
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The Hawthorne effect should have been neutralized for ffiany 
of the teachers had never had the experience of teaching reading; 
they were using new and unfamiliar materials; many were insecure 
and anxious, and not all were optimistic about the results* The 
control teachers, knowing they v;ere part of a study, naturally 
would be inspired to have a well organized program. The children 
in both groups knew they were part of a study. Under the circum- 
stances it v;ould seem that the final results vrauld be adversely 
affected rather than the reverse* 



V. HYPOTHESES 



A, Major general hypothesis 

The introduction of a formalized and highly structured 
individualized reading readiness and beginning reading program 
on the kindergarten level will be more effective in developing 
basic prereading and early reading skills than a less formal 
routine kindergarten program for both underprivileged and 
privileged groups at all ability levels, 

B, Specific correlary hypotheses 

(1) , There v/ill be a significant difference in achievement 
favoring the experimental groups on reading readiness analyses 
at the end of the kindergarten year in the total population, 

(2) , There will be a significant difference in achievement 
favoring the experimental groups on vocabulary and comprehension 
reading skills in the privileged population, 

(3) . There will be significant IQ rises in all groups 
introduced to formal reading, 

(4) . There will be significant IQ declines in the under- 
privileged control populations, 

(3). There will be no significant IQ change in the privileged 
control population, 

C6), There will be significant achievement in motor-visual 
development favoring the populations that are introduced to formal 
reading, 

(7) . There will be significant achievement in auditory 
perception favoring the populations that are introduced to formal 
reading, 

(8) , There \7ill be no significant sex differences in the 
experimental populations on the reading readiness analyses and 
vocabulary and comprehension scores, 

(9) . There vn.ll be a significant sex difference in the control 
population favoring the girls on reading readiness and vocabulary 
and comprehension scores, 

(10) , There v/ill be significant positive correlations between 
IQ scores and all reading skill tests, 

(11) , There will be no significant positive correlations 
between CA and the reading readiness analyses or reading skill tests, 

(12) , There v/ill be significant positive correlations between 
CA and the Frostig and V/epman tests 
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MALYSES OF RESULTS 



VI. 

A. Underprivileged Center City Kindergarten Population 
1 , Pretest Data 

The underprivileged five year old populations 
(N-75) were equivalent on fall chronological age (CA) but not on 
fall IQ pretests. The experimental group’s mean IQ of 78 v/as 
significantly lov/er at the ,06 level of confidence than the mean 
IQ of 82 of the control group (Table III), 

IVhen the experimental and control populations were 
divided and compared on the basis of sex, the t tests revealed no 
significant differences betv/een experimental and control groups on 
IQ, probably explicable because of the small numbers involved. The 
experimental and control girls v;ere unquestionably equivalent v/ith 
mean IQs respectively at 83 and 82, This was not so with the male- 
population v/here there v;as a 9 point mean IQ differential favoring 
the control group. The mean IQ for the experimental boys was 72, 
The mean IQ for the control boys was 81 (Table IV), 

The same situation occurred with the comparison of 
boys and girls mean IQ scores within the experimental and control 
groups. The t test showed no significant differences presumably 
because of the small numbers. The control boys and girls were 
equivalent with mean IQs respectively of 81 and 82, The experi- 
mental boys and girls had an IQ differential of 11 points, the 
boys testing a mean score of 72 , and the girls testing a mean 
score of 83 (Table V). 

The tv;o treatment groups were comparable on fall 
CAs with no significant differences between the experimental 
and the control groups (Table 111,1V), 
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2, Eesults 

The experimental readiness aoid beginning reading 
program v/as of considerable value for the underprivileged child. 

In terms of initial ability the experimental population was 
significantly inferior on pretest IQs to that of the control 
population. Despite this disadvantage the experimental group 
scored significantly superior to the control group on all posttest 
measures (Table III). 

On pretest IQ scores the experimental group scored 
significantly lower than the control group at the .06 level of 
confidence; on posttest IQ scores the experimental group scored 
significantly higher than the control group at the .03 level of 
confidence (Table III). It is noteworthy that 7k% of the experi- 
mental pupils had IQ rises, v/hile only 36^ of the control group 
had IQ rises. These IQ changes are significant at the .005 level 
betv/een the experimental and control groups (Table VI). The IQ 
rise in the experimental group showed a highly significant trend 
at the .001 level of confidence; the declining IQ s in the control 

group approached significance at the .10 level of confidence 
(Table Vli). 

The boys in both treatment groups showed the greater 
change. The boys in the experimental group showed more improvement 
than the girls. The boys in the control group showed a larger IQ 
decline than the girls. It would be expected for the boys in the 
experimental group to have larger IQ rises than the girls because 
the boys started from a lower base (11 points lower) and therefore 
had more room for improvement. Hov/ever, the control boys’ and girls’ 
IQ pretests were comparable. 

—1 2 — 
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The Murphy-Durrell Reading Readiness Analysis 



showed that the underprivileged experimental group as a whole, 
in May of their kindergarten year, approached average September 
readiness for first grade, k3% of the experimental group tested 
in the top 50 percentile, while only of the control group 
tested in the top 50 percentile. The experimental population 
scored significantly higher than the control population on the 
total test score of the reading readiness analysis at the ,03 level 
of confidence, and on the phonemes section at the ,001 level of 
confidence (Table III), 

In the experimental group the girls approached a 
higher level of significance than the boys on the reading readi- 
ness analysis total and the girls scored significantly higher than 
the boys on the phonemes section of the test. All, or part, of 
this difference probably was due to the 11 point IQ pretest 
difference favoring the girls. In the control group where there 
v/as no obvious difference in pretest IQ scores, there was a con- 
siderable sex difference favoring the girls on the readiness total 
score, although the extremely low scores of the control group on 
the phonemes section showed no sex differences (Table VIII), 

Table IX shov;s that there were significant correla.- 
tiohs between the reading readiness analysis scores and the IQ 
pretests and poi^ttests. No significant correlations existed 
between Oils and readiness scores, as was expected. 

The original hypotheses concerning the underprivileged 
population were supported by the findings v/ith the possible excep- 
tion of numbers 8 and 9, Because of the imbalance of experimental 
IQs by sex, hypothesis 8 could not be verified. Hypothesis 9 





was partially proven to be true. There was a significant sex 
difference favoring the control girls on the total reading 
readiness scores, but the extremely low scores on the phoneme 
section did not show any statistically significant sex differences. 
The control boys did shoxi a trend of testing lower than the girls 
on this section. 

3. Discussion 

The underprivileged experimental population did not 
have the advantage of using the CSS for a full year or a five day 
week because of scheduling problems, a late start, and poor student 
attendance. The program was used for six months, two to three times 
a week for half-hour sessions. In spite of this time handicap, 
the experimental program proved to be most beneficial for the 
underprivileged five year old, although only a fraction of the 
CSS program was covered. 

The declining IQs within the control group was not 
unusual. The intellectual gap between the underprivileged and the 
privileged child widens each year as the children progress through 
school. The CSS program proved that the gap can be lessened by 
moving the child forward in the pursuit of basic abstract concepts. 
These children pa.rtially overcame insufficient readiness, not by 
going backwards to try to recreate missing experiences, but by 
forging ahead and having the advanta.ge of a. structured learning 
situation with built-in success. 

Perhaps if the program had been used for a full year 
the differences betv/een the sexes in the experimental group would 
have been minimized as the boys, v/ho started out v/ith an eleven 
point IQ disadvantage, developed abstract concepts which would 
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possibly in time raise their IQs closer to the level of the 
girls • 

The IQ correlations v/ith the spring readiness scores^ 
the raising of the experimental IQs, and the lack of any signifi- 
cant CA correlation with the spring readiness analysis indicates 
that it is to the kindergartener's advantage to begin the enrich- 
ment program early in the school year. 
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B. Privileged Public School Kindergarten Population 
1 . Pretest data 

The privileged public school kindergarten population 
v/as comprised of 300 students; 212 students were from -:he 
suburbs and 88 were from a semirural area. The t test 
revealed no significant IQ differences either between the 
suburban group and the semirural group, or between the experi- 
mental group and the control "^roup, or betv/een the sexes. The 
total experimental group had a mean IQ of 100.3. The total 
control group had a mean IQ of 99 . 3 . Both groups are consistent 
with rational IQ norms (Table X). 

In the suburbs there v/ere no significant differences on 
CA between the experimental or control group or between the sexes. 
In the semirural area the experimental group averaged six and one 
half months younger than the control group, significant at the 
.001 level. The total experimental group was younger than the 
total control group at the .01 level of significance. There v/ere 
no sex differences within the experimental and control populations 
(Table XI). 

The Lorge -Thorndike IQ posttest. Gates MacGinitie Readiness 
Skills, Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test, and Frostig Visual 
Perception Test were administered to random samples of the popu- 
lation. The three subpopulation samples (segment #1 - IQ posttest 
and reading readiness sample, segment #2 - Wepman sample, segment #3 
Frostig sample) were representative of the total population on CA 

and pretest IQ means with the exception of segment #1 (Tables XII, 
XIII, XIV). 



Segment #1 control group had a mean IQ at the .03 
level of significance higher than the total control population sample. 
Within segment #1 there v;as no significant IQ difference between 
the experimental and control groups or between the sexes v/ithin 
the groups (Table XII, XV, XVI). Segment #1 »s experimental 
population was older than the control population at the <.001 level 
of significance. Both the boys and the girls were significantly 
older in the experimental group than in the control group. V/ith- 
in either treatment group there v/ere no significant sex differ- 
ences on CA (Table XII, XV, XVI). Since the study showed no signifi- 
cant correlations betv/een the CA and. readiness tests, the CA 
difference proved to be unimportant. Segment #1 was unique in the 
study for both the experimental and control groups had the same 
teacher. 

2. Results 

The program in the experimental groups confirmed the 
pedagogical advantages of teaching privileged kindergarteners to 
read. The faster learners, so frequently the forgotten children 
in our traditional school systems, were immediately identified and 
given the opportunity to live up to their capabilities by working 
at their own pace and seeking their ovm challenges. The average 
and slov/er learners v/ere able to work with abstractions at their 
ability level and to continually build the foundations that lay 
the background for all further learning. 

Although the experimental and control groups were compara- 
ble on IQ in the fall, the experimental group significantly out- 
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performed the control group on spring reading readiness scores, 
and vocabulary and comprehension scores (Table XVII). On the 
Gates MacGinitie Reading Readiness Analysis the experimental 
group scored higher than the control group at the .02 level of 
significance. The experimental group *s score was 5*9 standard 
score points above the representative score for the 99th 
percentile. It is stated in the Gates manual that scores above 
the highest standard score given in the table are obtained by 
relatively few children. This high level of achievement would 
be expected from a group who had median scores well into the 

first grade level on the Gates MacGinitie Reading Test (Segment 
# 1 , Table XIX). 

There were no significant sex differences on reading 
readiness scores revealed by the t test in either treatment 
group (Table XVIII). Both experimental boys and girls tested 
at the 99th percentile with only a three point mean standard 
score difference favoring the girls. The trend in the control 
population suggested a larger sex difference favoring the girls 
who had a 9 point mean standard score differential and a I4 
point percentile differential. The mean score for the control 
boys was at the 82nd percentile and the mean score for the 
control girls was at the 96th percentile. 

Since the reading readiness subpopulation had the same 
teacher for the experimental and control groups it can be postu- 
lated that some of the ideas from the experimental program must 
have had an impact on the control population. Nevertheless, 
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the experimental group significantly outperformed the control 
group. 

The mean reading scores of the total experimental pop- 
ulation v/ere — vocabulary, 1.03 s^ud comprehension, 0.94 (T^ble XVII), 
Of the 93 boys and ?0 girls in the control group only 11 boys and 
8 girls were able to obtain any score on either the vocabulary or 
comprehension tests. Their mean scores were essentially zero, 
making it impossible to complete a statistical test comparing the 
treatment groups. 

The experimental sectien of segment ?^1 outperformed the 
total experimental population on the mean vocabulary scores at the 
.06 level of confidence and approached significance v/ith higher 
mean comprehension scores at the .10 level of confidence (Table 
XXII). Segment #1 was the only section in the experimental popu- 
lation that had the advantage of an aid three days a v/eek. This 
freed the instructor’s time so that she was able to give her pupils 
more individual attention which was reflected in the results. 

No significant differences were revealed by the t test 
between the performance on the vocabulary and comprehension 
scores either by the total experimental population, by the experi- 
mental population in segment #1 , by the experimental population 
when divided by sex, or betv/een the sexes (Tables XIX -XXI). 

On IQ pretests both treatment groups were comparable. 

The IQ posttests revealed rises in the experimental population 
approaching significance at the .10 level. There were no signifi- 
cant IQ changes within the control population (Table XV, XXIII), 
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The results of the V/epman tests revealed no significant 
differences between the two treatment groups in pretest scores 
or posttest scores and no significant sex differences. There 
T/ere significant changes within each group at the <^,01 level of 
significance. The pretest mean scores showed adequate develop- 
ment for five year olds. Since the pretest mean scores proved to 
be in an area of normal development, and parallel development 
occurred in both groups, it is possible that the development was 
one of normal maturation (Table XXIV). 

Theope were no significant changes in PQ scores either 
v/ithin the treatment groups or betv/eeri the treatment groups and 
there were also no significant PQ sex differences. Although there 
was an upv/ard trend in both groups betv/een pretest and posttest 
PQ scores, the t test did not reveal any significant changes. This 
presumably v/as due to the fact that most of the pretest scores fell 
Y/ithin a range that v/as average or above average, that the range 
was restricted, and therefore there was little opportunity for 
further development (Table XXV) . 

The pretest IQ*s proved to be the best predictor of 
achievement in both treatment groups with significant correlations 
between reading readiness scores, vocabulary and comprehension 
scores, Wepman pretest scores, and PQ post test scores (Table XXVI, 
XXVII). In the experimental group there also were significant 
correlations between PQ pretest scores and vocabulary and compre- 
hension scores, between Wepjnan pretest scores and reading readiness 
scores, and between Wepman posttest scores and IQ posttest scores. 
The significant posttest PQ and pretest IQ correlations and the not 
significant pretest PQ and pretest IQ correlations in both treatment 
groups suggest that a structured learning environment is necessary 

er|c 
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to fully develop motor-visual potential. The significant Wepman 
posttest and IQ posttest correlations in the experimental group 
but not in the control group indicate that the auditory development 
in the experimental group was in accordance v/ith the children's 
intellectual development, but the auditory development in the 
comparison group was not. There were no significant positive correla- 
tions between CA and any of the skill tests. 

The results supported the original hypotheses v/ith the 
exceptions of numbers 6 , 7 , 9 , and 12, Hypotheses 6 , 7 and 12 
concerned the auditory and visual test results. As was previously 
stated, the test results of these measures fell into a limited 
range generally of average or above average development. This 
probably put the pupils auditory and visual skills beyond the 
developmental level where reading achievement would be influenced 
by perceptual skills. The scores were also at a. level where much 
improvement became an improbability, although improvement was 
evident in auditory development. Even though development of 
auditory and visual skills occurs v/ith maturity, there were no 
significant positive CA correlations with the auditory and visual 
test results, probably because the group had already reached a 
ma.ture level of development at the time the pretests were adminis- 
tered. 

Hypothesis number 9 predicted sex differences in the 
control population on reading readiness scores. No significant 
sex differences were revealed by the t test for either of the treat- 
ment group. Nevertheless, there was a trend in the control popu- 
lation favoring the girls on the reading readiness analysis. There 
were no apparent sex differences within the experimental group. 
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3. Discussion 



The privileged public school population ^vith an 
average IQ of 99.9 on the fall pretests v/as most representa- 
tive of the average middle class child. However, the experi- 
mental group had the advantage of being exposed to and being 
part of an enrichment program. In the fall the two treatment 
groups were comparable. By spring the experimental group had 
moved significantly beyond the control group in developing basic 
prereading and early reading skills as v/ell as in developing 
intellectual processes. 

Intelligence is developmental. The pupils in the experi- 
mental group, through enriched experiences, had accelerated their 
intellectual development and therefore shov/ed an IQ increase. 

The comparison group, on the other hand, had the type of experi- 
ences for their age lovel that is characteristic of a kindergarten 
program. They moved ahead, developed some skills, and learned at 

the typical pace. They were representative of the norm and their 
IQs remained unchanged. 

There is no reason to believe that the child who has had 
this accelerated mental development should regress. It is up to 
his instructors to build upon this foundation of knowledge. The 
more knowledge the child has gained, the more he should be canable 
of learning. His intellectual resources should continue to develop 
as long as he is presented vri.th challenges. 

there were no significant positive CA correlations 
v/ith any of the achievement tests, and the results of any develop- 
mental process reflect the amount of time devoted to the acquisition 
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of skills j the study indica-ted tha.t it would be to the pupils best 
advantage to begin the enrichment program early in the school year. 

C. Privileged Private School Kindergarten Population 
1 . Pretest data 

The privileged private school kindergarten experimental 
and control groups (N-30) were comparable on pretest CA, IQ, PQ, 
and V/epman scores (Table XXVIII), There v/ere no significant 
differences between the sexes within the groups or between the 
groups , 

The private school experimental population was similar to 
the privileged public school experimental population on fall IQ. 

The private school control group had higher IQs than the privileged 
public school control group approaching significance at the .10 
level of significance. The CAs v/ere comparable in private and 
public populations (Table XXIX). 

2. Results 

Both the experimental group and the control group took part 
in an enriched kindergarten program v/hich included the teaching of 
reading. The experimental group used the CSS materials. The control 
group *s program stressed phonics and picture word associations. 

Both treatment groups developed prereading and early reading skills. 
The experimental group outperformed the control group by ,6 of a 
year on the mean vocabulary scores, significant at the .03 level 
of confidence, and by .86 of a year on the mean comprehension 
scores significant at the .001 level of confidence (Table XXX). 

The mean reading scores were - experimental vocabulary, 1.8l, 
comprehension, l,21j control vocabulary, 1.39, comprehension, 0,73* 
The range in both groups was from early third grade to zero. 
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There v/as no significant difference between the mean 
vocabulary and comprehension scores in the experimental group. 

The control mean vocabulary scores v/ere higher than that of the 
control mean comprehension scores significant at the .05 level 
of confidence (Table XXXI). It would appear from these results 
that the experimental program was a more balanced reading program 
than that of the control group. There v;ere no significant sex 
differences in either treatment group. 

Both treatment groups shov/ed 10 rises significant at the 
.04 level for the experimental group and significant at the .01 
level for the control group (Table XXXII). This was predictable 
for both groups were part of an accelerated and enriched kinder- 
garten program. 

It is most interesting to note that the pretest V/epman 
scores in both treatment groups were at a level that Wepman con- 
sidered to represent inadequate development for five year olds. 
V/epman states in his manual that those with inadequate develop- 
ment are likely to have difficulty learning to use the phonics 
necessary for reading. However, this did not prove to be true. 
Both treatment groups developed reading skills based on phonetic 
programs and both treatment groups showed significant auditory 
improvement on the posttests, greater than the .01 level of 
significance, v/hich brought, their posttest mean scores into the 
better than adequate developmental level (Table XXXII). This 
improvement came about without any special training, but from a 
combination of maturation and auditory skill development through 
the learning to read process, 
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The experimental group showed no significant PQ changes 
presumably because of the high initial PQ scores and the limited 
range, which left little opportunity for improvement. The control 
group, whose initial PQ scores v/ere in the above average range 
but lower than that of the experimental group, had a significant 
PQ rise at the ,0^ level of confidence (Table XXXII). 

The achievements of the experimental and control groups 
were quite similar with the exception of the experimental groups 
significantly higher level of accomplishment on the reading skill 
tests (Table XXX). Both treatment groups v/ere comparable on the 
posttest IQ, PQ, and Weprnan scores (Table XXXIII), 

IQ proved to be the best predictor of success with the 
experimental program having significant correlations with vocabu- 
lary mean scores at the ,05 level of confidence and v/ith compre- 
hension mean scores at the ,02 level of confidence (Table XXXIV), 
There were no significant IQ correlations in the control group 
between the mean vocabulary and comprehension scores-, (Table XXXV). 
Conceivably, the experimental program was reaching the children 
at their individual level of intellectual development which was 
not true of the comparison group. 

Both the Weprnan posttest scores and the PQ posttest scores 
shov/ed significant correlations with reading skill tests in the 
experimental group; the Weprnan posttest scores showed significant 
correlations .with the reading skill tests in the control group. 

This supports the authors’ convictions that auditory and visual 
skills can be learned through appropriate experiences. These 
children must have developed perceptual skills through the learn- 
ing to read proces;^ since there were no significant Weprnan or 
PQ pretest correlations with the reading skill tests. 
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The IQ pretests correlated v/ith the PQ posttests in both 
experimental and control groups, but not v/ith the PQ pretests. 
Evidently the child needs some form of structured learning situation 
to be able to develop his visual abilities in accordance v/ith his 
intellectual capabilities. 

There v/ere no positive significant CA correlations v/hl.ch 
Supported the findings in the other experimental and control popu- 
lations. 

The results supported the original hypotheses v/ith the 
exceptions Of numbers 6, 9 , 10 and 12. Hypothesis number 6 related 
to motor-visual development. The privileged experimental population 
had come close to reaching optimum PQ development as measured by 
the Frostig Test vath 3S% of the pupils going over the top of the 
test in the fall pretests. Because of the small range, lov/ number, 
and superior pretest scores, the group had reached a level at 
v/hich further notable development was improbable. The control group, 
which started from an above average base, but a lower base than the 

experimental group, showed significant motor-visual improvement as 
v/as predicted. 

Hypothesis number 9 predicted sex differences in the control 
population favoring the boys. No sex differences were revealed in 
either the experimental or control groups. Although sex differences 
are so frequently noted, it is possible that the boys as well as 
the girls had responded to the methodologies of this privileged 

private school population v/ith its small classes and individualized 
instruction. 
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Hypothesis nuinher 10 predicted significant correlations 
between IQ scores and reading skill tests. There v^ere significant 
correlations for the experimental population, but not for the 
control population. Evidently, the logical development oi t>i£.Lxxo 
in the experimental materials made it possible for these students 
to work at their individual levels of capabilities. This did not 

prove to be the case in the control group. 

Hypothesis number 12 predicted correlations betv/een CA and 
Frostig and Wepman tests. No CA correlations of positive signifi- 
cance v/ere noted in the entire study, 

3 . Discussion 

The philosophies and educational idealogies of the experi- 
mental and control groups v^ere similar in the privileged private 
school populations. These ideas included the exposure to a 
challenging educational program v/ith much individualized instruction 
facilitated by small classes. This framework made it possible to 
produce highly commendable results in both treatment groups. 

The privileged private school experimental population 
excelled. These pupils y/ere comparable to the privileged public 
school population on fall IQ - the major predictor of success with 
the CSS materials. However, their posttest reading skill tests 
were superior to that of the public school population. The vocab- 
ulary mean scores of the private experimental population were ,7^ 
of a year superior to that of the privileged public school experi- 
mental population and the comprehension mean scores were superior 
by ,63 of a year to that of the privileged public experimental 
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popula-tion, Tii© privat© school moan scorss likswis© v/©r© 
sup©rior to s©gm©nt #1 of the privilegod public school popu- 
lation, th© privil©g©d public school s©gm©nt with an aid, by 
.25 of a y©ar in vocabulary d©v©lopm©nt and .43 of a y©ar in com- 
pr©h©nsion d©v©lopra©nts 

Th© control group of the privileged private school popu- 
lation also surpassed the privileged public school population by 
developing reading skills in their five year olds. The control 
populations in the public schools did not have the advangages 
of accelerating their intellectual development through a structured 
reading readiness and beginning reading program. 

The inescapable conclusion is that the privileged private 
school population, both oxperimental and control, succeeded in 
taking five year olds and presenting them with the challenges to 
develop their intellectual capabilities. The results clearly 
indicated that this was a superior educational system that 
represents the fulfillment of the kindergarten ideal. 
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VII . INTERPRETATIONS 
and 

RELATED RESEARCH 



Dolores Durkin (1966) has conducted long term studies of 
children v/ho entered first grade as rea.ders, A six year study 
that v;as initiated in 19^8 and involved the total Oakland, 
California first grade population of 9,103 students, was reviewed 
in "Children Who Read Early," The following is a quote from the 
conclusion of this book: 



"Even after six years of school instruction in reading, 
the early readers, as a group, maintained their lead 
over classmates of the same mental age who did not 
begin to read until the first grade" (Durkin, 1966, 
page 133). 



In discussing the mental age and IQ of her subjects, Durkin 
(1966) states that her comments and conclusions assume that the 
Stanford-Binet IQs are accurate measurements of these young 
children. She proceeds to quote BDLoom (I964) v/ho has written 
that there is a correlation of +,80 between intelligence at age 3 
and age I 7 when ideally measured. 



Durkin (1966) failed to take into considera.tion a very possible 
distortion in her IQ matching in grade one. The early readers y/hicl 
comprised the experimental group were matched with a control group 
of equal IQ after the experimental group had. learned to read. 

This gives an unbalanced match favoring the control group since 
read.lng at an early age introduces the child to abstract thinking 
at an early age, and the mental development that accompanies 
abstract thinking raises a child »s thinking abilities, and likewise 



nis 
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In pretest studies v/ith the CSS and in the Trenton State 
Study of the CSS, there were IQ rises (approximately a 10fo 
rise) in the groups that were introduced to formal reading 
before first grade. This v/as true in all experimental popu- 
lations, underprn.vileged and privileged. This v/as also true 
of the one kindergarten control group that was introduced to 
reading. From the results of these studies, the authors 
hypothesize that Durkin’s experimental group had an IQ rise 



prior to their being matched with a control group^ 

Therefore, Durkin’s experimental group m.ost probably started 
out with an IQ lower than the control group prior to their learn- 
ing to read. Even with this disadvantage of the unbalanced match, 
the results revealed that the early readers as a group continued 
to show higher achievement in reading than the nonearly readers 
with whom they were matched, 

Durkin’s (1966) second study of children who entered first 
grade as readers took place in Nev/ York City from 1961 to 196^. 
There were 156 early readers (390arnong the 5,000 students in the 
forty schools selected for the study. As in the case of the 
Oakland, California test groups, the children with the earlier 
start were still ahead after almost three years of formal reading 
instruction. 

Durkin states that "v/hen the initial study began in 1953, it 
was rather generally assumed that early readers v/ould have problems 
later.” The findings in her two studies in no v;ay reflect the 
pessimistic predictions. She concludes that these children 
profited from their early start at all IQ levels. 
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Another longitudinal research study designed to determine 



the long range effects of beginning the teaching of reading 
in kindergarten was initiated in the Denver Public Schools in I960 
(McKee, 1966). The study involved the total kindergarten pop- 
ulation of 4000 pupils. Approximately half the children were in 
the experimental group and approxim.atelj'’ half served as controls. 

The pupils in the experimental group received twenty minutes per 
day of instruction in beginning reading activities. The control 
group followed a traditional kindergarten curriculum ivhj.ch did 
not include reading. The results showed that the introduction 
to formal reading on the kindergarten level can be highly successful 

The overall conclusions of the Denver study are as follows: 

1 . Kindergarten children v/ho had been instructed in 
rea.ding did better in first grade than those in a tra.d.itiona-l 
kindergarten program. 



the 



oj 



2, Early readers v/ho continued in an adjusted program 
end of fifth grade v/ere on the average tv/o years a.head 



of children in a. traditional program, 

3. Early readers who were returned to a program that 
kept them, in books at their grade level after kindergarten 3.ost 
thej.r advantage by fifth grade, 

4 . Early readers who continued in an adjusted program 
read faster, had better comprehension skills, did better in 
curriculum areas dependent upon reading, did more reading on their 
ov/n, and had significantly larger vocabularies than those who 
were not introduced to reading until first grade. 




o 



5, There v/as no evidence to indicate that early 
reading caused any social, psychological or physical problems. 

Both the Durkin studies and the Denver studies pointed out 
that optimum reading achievement ms obtained when adjustments 
were made to take advantage of the gains of early reading. In 
the Durkin studies the brighter students were accommodated by 
double promotion. In the Denver studies half of the kinder- 
garteners who were introduced to reading went into an adjusted 
program in the first and later grades. The other half of the 
experimental group v/ent into a regular first and later grad.e 
program. The students in the accelerated programs retained their 
gains through five and six years of school. 

Once reading v/as established on the kindergarten level, the 
Denver Public Schools began a parallel study (Brzeinski, 196k) 
to determine hov/ effectively parents could prepare their pre- 
school children for reading. The parents of the children in the 
experimental group v/ere supplied v/itli a. specially prepared guide- 
book, A special series of sixteen educationa.1 television programs 
y/ere produced for the children. The study indicated that a. pre- 
school child can be taught begimiing reading skills, providing he 
has a mental age of fouj? and a half years. 

Fov/ler (1965) concluded from his v/ork v/ith three year olds 
that a child v/as ca.pable of learning to read if he had a mental 
age of four. Prior to the mental age of fou:^ Fov/ler found children 
had difficulty apprending the abstract relationships necessary 
to be successful in reading. Hov/ever, those v/ho did not achieve 
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reading skills remained in an individualized prereading program 
and shoY/ed no signs of emotional stress. The children were able 



to experience success at their level of participation, 

A study v/as conducted by Davidson (1931) to determine if 
children v/ith a mental age of four could be taught to read and 
whether children with the same mental age but different chrono- 
logical ages would have equal achievement. The subjects comprised 
a group of children from three to five years old all ha.ving a 
mental age of four years, For four and a half months the children 
received ten minutes of instruction in reading each day. The 
results showed that the children could be taught to rea.d; and the 
bright younger children were more successful than the older children, 
even though the mental ages were the same. 

Other studies have concluded that a child should have a mental 
age of six, six and a. half, or even seven before being taught to 
read (.Morphett and Washburn e, 1 931 ; Sheldon, 1962; Harris, 1961)* 
ITarriSj in '*How to Increase Heading Ability,” bluntly states that 
it is futile to start children on systematic reading instruction 
before they reach a mental age of six. He then presents a table 
showing at what age children will reach a mental age of six if 
their IQs are from 90 to 60, 

These studies with six to seven year old children have mis- 
takenly considered the child’s mental age as a dependent variable 
when the dependent variable should have been the materials and the 
method of presentation. As v/as previously mentioned, children are 
being taught to read in Hussia and Israel a.t the age of four. 
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These children are not innately more intelligent than American 



children. However, the Sussian and the Hebrew languages 
generally are easier for native speal^iers to learn to read than 
the English language is for English speakers because of an 
almost perfect relationship between the letters and the sounds 
in Russian and Hebrew, Traditionally the Hebrev/ language was 
Y/ritten without vowels, but vowel markings are inscribed in the 
early readers to simplify learning to read. Traditionally the 
Russian language contained letters that had more than one sound 



and sounds that had more than one letter, but when Lenin was 
premier he revised the Russian alphabet to eliminate inconsisten- 
cies, An avera.ge native child of Russia or Israel is able to learn 
to read his language fluently in three months time. 

The CSS program para.llels the learning to read process in 
Russia, and Israel, In CSS letter sounds and spelling patterns are 
controlled so the child has one sound for each pattern with constant 
reinforcement for the first five hundred words, except for a very 
few memory v/ords. Once the basic skills are developed more complex 
spelling patterns are gradually introduced. With this form of 
programmed lea.rning a. child v;ith a mental age of four is a.ble to 
learn to read English Y/ith facility. 



Rea.ding disability is caused either by environmental limjLtations? 
the methods of instruction, the types of materials, cultural depriva- 
tion; or by individual limitations: acquired defects, both physical 



and emotional, and innate factors, 

Vernon’s (I960) reviev/ of the research on reading disabilit 3 / 
leads her to conclude tha.t innate factors account for relatively/ 
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few of the reading disability problems. Children with an IQ 
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over 70, 97 % of the popnl^^tion, 
to learn to read and some children with IQs under 70 succeed 
in learning to read. Research indicates that left— handedness 
need not be a handicap and there is no conclusive evidence 
that cross or mixed dominance is a handicap in learning to 
read (Vernon, I960; Strang, 1968). Vernon further recognizes 
that many of the auditory and visual problems in the children 



who are retarded in reading may be an effect of not succeeding 
in learning to read rather than a cause, Vernon concluues that 
backwardness in reading is frequently the result of general 



cognitive confusion and immaturity. 

In the majority of Fernald*s (1943) clinical cases of extreme 
reading disability the subjects were defective in visual and 
auditory acuity. However, these subjects v/ere successful in 
learning to read through a tactile-kinaesthetic approach and 
subsequently developed visual and auditory acuity. 

Auditory and visual perception appear to be closely related 
to success or failure in beginning reading. Most children learn 
to read by association of sounds with visual symbols. Disabled 
readers as a group test lower on auditory and visual discrimina- 
tion tests than the general population. Gifted readers test higher 
on perception tests than the general population (Wepman, 1962; 

Chang and Chang, 1967). 

Some of the research has not shown high correlations between 
auditory and visual discrimination and early success in reading. 
Results may in part be confused or influenced by IQ, Usually 
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the higher IQ cha.ldren also have higher auditory and visual 
test scores (Mortenson, 1968), It also is probable that 
auditory and visual discrimination are factors that influence 
IQ scores. Positive relationships are further negated since 
once a level of proficiency is reached in these perceptual skills, 
these skills should no longer be a contributing factor in reading 
achievement. 

Birch and Belmont (1964, 1969) tested audio-visual integration 
and their relationship to reading while holding IQ constant. The 
normal readers v/ere higher on audio-visual integration than the re- 
tarded readers. 

Bond and Dykstra (196?) found in their analysis of the United 
States Office of Education First Grade Studies that auditory per- 
ception and visual perception (as well as intelligence and cultural 
opportunities) are related to success in beginning reading. 

Deutsch(1 964 ) found differences that were highly significant 
between good readers and poor readers on the Wepman Auditory 
Discrimination Test. 

The observations of disabled readers in clinical settings by 
Durrell and Murphy (1993) showed that nearly every disabled reader v/hose 
reading achievement v/as belov/ the first grade level had an inabili- 
ty to discriminate sounds in v/ords. 

Elkindj, Larson, and Van Doorninck (1969) studied the differences 
on perceptual performance between poor reader's and good readers 
while holding CA and IQ constant. They concluded that the poor 
readers were less efficient on perceptual performance than the 
better readers. 
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Highly significant predictions of reading achievement from 
performance on the Frostig Developmental Test of Visual Perception 
as well as a battery of other perception tests v/ere found by 
Bryant ( 1 964 ) and Goin s ( 1 958 ) . 

The Ldons Club of Winter Haven, Florida in 1965 arranged for 
a two year study at the University of Miami to research perceptual 
visual -motor concepts and procedures for kindergarten (Bosworth, 
1967 ; DiMeo, 1967 ). The study concluded that achievement in v/ord 
discrimination appeared highly related to visual -mo tor skills and 
that visual -motor skills could be developed. 

Numerous other investigations have recognized significant 
correlations betv/een auditory and visual perception and beginning 
reading achievement. Significant auditory relationships have been 
noted by Thompson (1963), V/epman (I960), and Dykstra (1966). 
Significant visual correlations have been reported by Barrett 
( 1965 ) and Goins (1958). 

Correlations betv/een pretest lOs, pretest reading readiness 
scores, and subsequent reading scores generally range from moderate 
to high (Panther, 1967 ; Stauffer, 1966 ; Thompson, 1963 ; Birch 
and Belmont, 196^, 1965 ; Dykstra, I 966 ) . Many researchers are 
of the opinion that a child’s IQ is the major predictor of future 
reading achievements (Dykstra, 1 966 ; Stauffer, I 966 ) . 

However, some studies show much higher correlations than other 
studies. Once again, part of the answers must lie in the type of 
materials used and the learning environment. A. child with a high 
IQ may rebel against rote learning and a teacher authority environ- 
ment; while the same child may be extremely successful v/ith self- 
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pacing exercises in inductive learning where the initiative 
comes from within. 

In a discussion on reversals Vernon (I960) points out that 
there are more reversal problems in sight methods (where the pupils 
are introduced to v/hole words) than in phonic methods (where the 
pupils learn to associate letters v/ith sounds), and that an early 
emphasis on spatial orientation of the letters in the words reduces 
reversal problem.s, 

Readiness is a concept that emerges through development. Like 
any other type of development it needs to be nurtured, provid- 
ing children v;ith well structured sequential tools for learning 
it is possible to develop readiness, V/ith out a sequentially 
structured and flexibly paced program some children - and it may 
be bright children - fail to develop one or more of the important 
skills necessary for initial success in learning to read. The 
child must not experience failure. Success is the key to achieve- 
ment, Once the child has developed the preliminary steps necessary 
to enable him to read, HS IVILL READ. 

Our goal in kindergarten should be to provide the child with 
a foundation that will enable him to have success in first grade, 
in second grade, and all through school. If a second grader needs 
remedial help it is obvious that the child failed to read in first 
grade. For one reason or another, he was unable to organize basic 
prereading concepts, 

A major problem of reaaing retardation is reversals. Many 
reversal problems arise from the lack of understanding of the 
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spatial orientation concept of two dimensional figures on paper. 

To a young child a book is a book no matter hoy/ it is held, so 
to his untutored v/ay of thinking v/hy shouldn*t a W be a W right 
side up or upside dov/n? 

Children in their kindergarten art v/ork often experience 
reversal tendencies. These reversal tendencies are frequently/ 
missed and not recognized until Ihe child starts a structured 
language arts program involving writing in the first grade. If 
the error is repeated, each time the child reverses he reinforces 
the reversal concept in his mind. Once the child has gone through 
a considerable period of time reversing, it becomes very difficult 
for him to relearn the correct rule of spatial orientation. 

Through a program emphasizing spatial orientation at the read- 
ing readiness and beginning reading stages, reversal tendencies 
can be recognized early and more easily corrected. Those children 
who still show reversal tendencies can be identified and helped 
before a problem develops. 

A v/ell-structured rea.ding readiness and beginning reading 
program develops a child*s auditory acuity, visual acuity, visual- 
motor coordination, speech, and vocabulary. The child »s ear 
becomes attuned to speech sounds as he learns about rhyming words 
and words that begin alike. Along with auditory development comes 
speech improvement for those who need it. 

Sex differences favoring girls has characterized beginning 
reading studies (Konski, 1 951 ; Balow, 1963 ) . A dispropor- 
tionate number of boys are later found in the remedial groups. 

Among the reasons given for this disparity are that girls are 
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raore reticent, less energetic, and more willing to accept 
authority than boys. They are therefore more W3.11ing to learn 
bjr rote. Boys seem to do well in tasks requiring arithmetical 
ability and inductive reasoning. 



The suggestions made by some educators (Weintraub, I 966 ) 
that reading instruction should be delayed for boys is prepos- 
terous, These educators are confusing the basic issues. The 
young male is as capable of learning to read as the young female. 
He needs a v/ell-designed program that is based on logic and 
materials that are challenging for him. Such materials would 
also benefit his female counterparts. Sex differences should 
the27 be eliminated or minimized. 

In the investigation undertaken by Konski (19^1) there 
was an indication of equal readiness and development between 
the sexes v/ithin this population sample prior to the formal 



teaching of readizig. At the beginning of first grade there were 
no signi.Lica.nt sex aifferences on reading readiness scores. By 
the end of .first grade the girls v/ere superior to the boys on 
reading achievement. Perhaps we should consider v/hat takes place 
aii,er the readiness tests are given to cause those discrepancies. 
It is obvious that the young male population in such studies has 
rebelled. Has he rebelled against the materials? Has he rebelled 
a.ga.:Lnst the lea.rning environment? 

Both the Denver studies^ Hillerich ( 196 ^)^ and the CSS study 
of beginning reading programs on the kindergarten level showed a 
reduction in achievem.ent differences between boys and girls. It 
\/Oulo. appear thau this resulted from a combination of reaching the 
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children at a priroe age as well as the style of presentation. 



Reading is an integral part of total child development. By 
delaying the learning to read process the child *s development is 
being delaj^^ed and he is being deprived of the right to learn. 

The reader will jnove ahead of the nonreader not only in 
reading but also in developing his mental resources. Reading 
provides the groundwork for developing abstract concepts. Letters 
are symbols. Words are abstractions. By introducing a child to 
symbolic concepts at an early age vie are giving the child a greater 
opportunity to develop his mind and reach his intellectual poten- 
tial. All evidence reveals that intelligence is a developmental 
process. Most psj'-chologists agree that the basis of intelligence 
is abstract thinking. The basis of a.bstract thinking is symbolism. 
Language like intelligence is a developmental process. Our 
thoughts are limited by our language concepts. Our view of ourselves 
and our world is influenced by our language developraent . Language 
development is accelerated through reading. 

The foregoing leads us to the conclusion that there is no 
substitute for reading where mental development is concerned. The 
development of young minds is accelerated through educational en- 
richment and challenges. The young child needs tools, materials, 



and skillful guidance to be able to develop his mind. I-Te needs 
outlets for his creative energies. He is easily bored with most 
of his "playthings" because they do not provide him with the ever 
increasing challenges he craves. Our school systems have tended 
to underestimate the young child »s ability to engage in abstract 
thinking. Ho one knov/s to what level the human mind has the 
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capabilities of reaching or v/hether there is a limit to intellec- 
tual development. V/liat v’/e do know is that the earlier a child 
is challenged and guided toward thinking, the sooner he acquires 
the foundations upon which his later abilities will build. 

Since reading lays the foundation for total academic achieve- 
ment the child who is instructed in a sound kindergarten reading 
readiness program and beinning reading program is in a better 
position to cope with his future academic studies. Boys and 
S±r\s enter kindergarten v/ith a zest for learning and intellectual 
curiosity. It is the responsibility of the kindergarten teacher 



to provide each child v/ith the stimula.tion and tools to enable 
him to move forward. 



VIII . CONCLUSION 



Th 0 Tronton State Study denionstrated that kindergarten "Dupils 
who were introduced to the Categorical Sound System had both the 
capabilities and desires to develop b 3 .sic prereading and early 
reading skills. The CSS proved to be significantly more effective 
in developing these basic skills (measurable on the Murnhy—DurreD.! 
Seading Readiness Analysis, the Gates MacGinitie Readiness Skills 



Test, and the Gates MacGinitie Reading Test — \''ocabulary and comnre- 
nension scores) than less structured kinderga.rten urograms for both 
the underprivileged and privileged groups at all ability levels. 

The students instructed with OSS m3.terials significantly out- 
periormed all the control populations on posttest rea.ding readiness 
and reading skill tests. Those populations who received formal 
rns uruc L.ion in reading, rncludiing the one control groun vn T'SBO'in. 
instruction, had significant 10 rises. The control populations tha- 
were not instructed in rea.ding either ha.d unchanged 10 scores 

popula 1 /j.on ) or cteclining IQ scores (underprivileged 
population). The IQ rise brought about through the learning to 

read process indicates that most young children are not being given 
sufficent challen??es. 

'-''Oo otud.y luruher demonstrs.ted. ■chs.t experiences s.nd opnor* 
i/Unities can create readiness, and that one need not ;va.lt for readi- 
ness to occur as measured by standardised tests before introci?acing 
a child to reading. There were groups of children in the study 
that according uo the traditional readiness concent v/ere not ready 
to move forward into reading. These children defied the readiness 
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concepts for they succeeded in developing prereading and early 
readiiTT skills. The private school privileged populations, both 
experimental and control, showed inadequate pretest auditory 
development by the standards of the V/epman Auditory Discrimina- 
tion Te.st, Tlieoreticallj/’ these children should have had problems 
learning to read. Besides succeeding in phonetic programs, these 
children developed auditory skills without anjr special auditory 
training. Their auditory abilit.3^ developed through their reading 
experiences. The center city underprivileged experimental popu- 
la.tion virtually scored zero on readiness. It v/as impossible to 
give these children a readiness pretest. Either they could not com^ 
prehend the directions or lacked the discipline and motivation to 
take a test. However, the^,’’ v/ere enriched through a structured 
readiiiess and beginning reading program as was sliov/n by average 
or abov'e average posttest readiness scores by of the ezperi- 
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child and loads to trio development of readiness for reading v/hich 
includes aud'ttory and visual development. There were no signifi- 
cant positive QA correlations among the kindergarten children with 
any of the pretest or post test skills (auditor^)' perception, I'isual 
perception, readiness tests, reading skill tests). It is obvious 
t:iat a certain level of perceptual skill development must take 
place before a child can bo tvaught to read. But it appears that 
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by the time the child reaches kindergarten age, CA no longer 
is an important consideration and. more can be accomplished, 
through training than through waiting. 

Abstract thinking is the basis oi intelligence, heading 
provides a foundation for abstract thinliing. The sooner one 



reading skills the greater is his opportunity for compre- 
hending complex concepts. A person's mature intellect is a 
function oi the time span of education. Time lost in early 
years never can be regained. 

i7e ha.ve expected far too little from our children. A happy 
well adjusted child is a child with intellectual challenges and 
success. Many of our social and discipline problems could be 



solved through early education. The time to reach our 5 ’outh is 
in their early years , when they are in the stages of their most 
rapid intellectual development. 
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Name 



B, Prereading Check 







ball 

make 

two 




run 
s i no 

fish 

bell 



sink 

mother 

hot 

little 




stop 

run 



doQ 

dish 

cat 

kite. 




take 

ax 

train 

boot 

bee 

monkey 

gate 

tree 




Teacher’s Rating Scale 



C. 



RATINGS; 



1. Class Discipline 



Outstanding Above Average Average Belov; 

2. Methods Used (i,e, tools) 

1 I 1 


Average Poor 

1 

i 


Outstanding Above Average Average Belov; 

3. Procedures (i.e, planning structure) follovied: 

L ^ 1 


Average Poor 

1 1 


Outstanding x\bove ^Average Ave 

4, Teacher Attitudes 

1 


rage Below Average Poor 

I 1 1 


Outstand?.ng Above Average Average Below Average Poor 

5, Understanding needs of children: 

i ' 1 1 1 


Outstanding Above Average Average Below Average P'oor 

6. Success in lueeting needs of children: 

! i 1 f 1 


Outstanding Above Average Avei 

7. Adaptability to new techniques: 


rage Below Average Poor 

! 1 


Outs tanding Above ^ 
8. Dependability and Resp 
1 


Lverage Avei 

>onsibility: 


rage Below J 


Average Poor 

1 


Outstanding Above Average Average Below A 

9, Attendance: 

[_ - J i 1 

t r» o a _ ^ ^ . 


average Poor 




10. Overall Quality (check only one) 

A. Excellent-Exceptional ^ Hi 

Outstanding in at least 7 of the 9 areas above; no significant weaknesses 
in any area; rare problems. 

B. Very Good-Above Average | [ 

Outstanding in 5-6 of the areas; no significant weaknesses in any areas; 
occasional problems in 1-2 areas. 



C. Average- Typical j I 

Outstanding in only 2-3 areas; significant weaknesses in 2-3 areas; and 
occasional problems. 



D. Below Average-Weak | 

No outstanding areas of strength; mediocre in most respects with significant 
deficiencies in 3-4 areas; fairly frequent problems. 

E. Very Poor-Deficient j [ 

Overall deficienties in 4-6 areas; v?eaknesses in most all areas; with 
serious, chronic problems in most areas of classroom activities and vjith 
children. 



